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THE FOUNDING AND EARLY HISTORY OF MONTCLAIR 
MONTHLY MEETING OF THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS 


PROLOGUE 


Montclair, New Jersey, Friends Meeting is a young Meeting as Meetings go, but it is historic. 
Only a dream in the spring of 1925, it was incorporated in 1926 and accepted into 
membership of both New York Yearly Meetings in 1928. Montclair Monthly Meeting was the 
first independent, united Meeting to be so recognized. This action by the two New York Yearly 
Meetings in commonly recognizing Montclair Meeting as a member was, we believe, the first 
step on the road which ultimately led to their union. We believe, too, that Montclair furnished 
the inspiration for many other groups to form independent, united Meetings which later 
sought or are seeking recognition. 


Montclair Meeting has counted among its members many who have found it necessary to 
move to other sections of the country. These transplanted members have carried the 
message of unity to many places, and have been instrumental in the establishment of 
several Monthly Meetings. We proudly cite former members who have been most active in 
the founding of Lehigh Valley Meeting in Pennsylvania (Helen Bissell Hammarstrom), Missoula 
in Montana (Archer and LaVerne Taylor), Lake Forest in Illinois (David Stickney), and Atlanta in 
Georgia (James Russell). Montclair "children" have thus helped to bring these new united 
meetings into being. Montclair is indeed an historic Meeting. 


And so it has been urged that our history be written. 


A capsule history is printed in the Register of the New York Yearly Meetings. Brief articles 
have been written from time to time for assorted Friends periodicals. A search of the Minutes 
will give statistics and business details. But a breathing history must cover some of the 
incidents that live in people's memories - the discussions behind the statistics and the one- 
sentence minutes that tell of actions taken. To live, history must be human. This is an 
attempt to write such a living story of Montclair Meeting's founding and early growth. 


THE KINDLING LAID 


In the 1920's there was concern among Friends that New Jersey had no Meeting House north 
or east of Plainfield. The old Meeting Houses at Shrewsbury and Dover were opened once a 
year, mostly for historical reasons. New York City and Brooklyn each had two active Meetings 
and two Meeting Houses. General conference Meetings were located at 15th Street in New 
York and Schermerhorn Street in Brooklyn; Five Years Meetings at 20th Street, New York, and 
Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn. 


In Newark, New Jersey, there was a very small General conference group which met on First 
Days in the offices of Dr. Henry Woolman, who, incidentally, was not a descendant of the well 
known John. These offices were on 13th Avenue, back of Essex County Court House. The 
location was central for Newark, fair for most of Essex County, Elizabeth, Kearny and Arlington. 
Meeting for Worship was held in the doctor's waiting room, the typically somber waiting room 
of the times, dark, lined with shelves of medical tomes and circled by straight-back chairs. 
The strength of the Quaker conviction was well demonstrated in that one could rise at all 
above the feeling of waiting, not for the "spirit to soeak" but for the doctor to nod one into the 
consultation room. The feeling could be, and was, shaken, but not easily. There was no place 
for children. One couple, from Passaic, did attend occasionally and brought their small baby. 
The baby slept, during Meeting, in her basket set in the inner room. In spite of all these 
difficulties, Newark Meeting was organized and managed to struggle along. It sponsored a 
series of successful forums and it even took in occasional new members. 


During and prior to this period there was an active group in Montclair, known as the Quaker 
Ladies Circle. Its members met regularly to sew for charitable institutions and during World 
War | clothing was collected for war relief. The Quaker Ladies Circle was an outgrowth of a 
group Meeting for Worship, formed about the year 1909, which met once a month in the 
home of Marshall Busselle. By 1925 both the Meeting for Worship and the Quaker Ladies 
Circle had been discontinued. 


Thus between Newark Meeting and members of the Montclair sewing circle and Meeting or 


Worship there was a nucleus of Friends who were acquainted with each other. Known to. 
these Friends were a number of non-Friends who were interested in Quakers but, in the 
vernacular, "had no place to go." 


In March 1925 there came into this situation a young couple from Philadelphia. One was a 
member of Race Street Meeting. They had a five year old child and were anxious that she 
attend a Friends First Day School. Living near them was another Quaker couple, members of 
New York 15th Street, who were reluctantly sending their children to the local Presbyterian 
Sunday School. Between them they knew of other Quaker families in the area, also with 
children of First Day School age, who were attending local churches. Caroline Gorton (who 
later married Clarence smith) was very active in Newark Meeting and had collected a fairly 
large file of known Friends living in or on the edges of Essex County. These friends were 
members of many Yearly Meetings, with a wide diversity of religious thought and Meeting 
procedures, including such scattered Meetings as Baltimore, Indiana, New England and North 
Carolina. But, even in diversity, it was obvious to all that something should be done. Many 
wanted a Quaker setting for their children. Banded together, they would be strong enough to 
set up a Meeting for worship with a First Day School. Members of Newark Meeting rose to the 
challenge to determine how. 


THE FIRE IS STARTED 


On the second of June, 1925, a meeting was held in the Newark Y.W.C.A. "to consider the 
advisability of building a Meeting House in the vicinity." There were about 35 Friends present, 
and C. Marshall Taylor presided. The sentiment of the meeting was decidedly in favor of the 
project and it was suggested that a site be sought in the general vicinity of Grove Street, 
East Orange. Twelve friends offered subscriptions of $5.00 each month for 11 years, and an 
anonymous gift of $1,000 was announced. Hubert T. Richardson was named chairman of a 
committee to look into the matter of a site. 


Locating a "Suitable site" did not prove an easy matter, but after much searching a Jewish 
Temple on Cleveland Street, East Orange, was found to be for sale. A Meeting for Worship 
was Called, to be held in the Temple on June 28th, to be followed by an open discussion as to 
the advisability of purchasing the property. The day was warm and during the Meeting the 
hymn singing in the Christian Science Church next door drifted through the open windows. 
The discussion following the worship period was lively, with a final decision that the Temple 
was not really satisfactory and further that "no move to obligate ourselves heavily by buying 
should be made until the strength of the Meeting and the support necessary should be 
tested out." There was a strong determination, however, that "we must not let the 
enthusiasm now roused come to nothing." The committee was asked to try to rent rooms for 
one year - rooms in which a First Day School could be held at the same time as the Meeting 
for Worship. 


Through the next months, while the committee searched for rooms, Helen D. Johnson and 
Lucy Milburn scoured the area, calling on Quakers whose names were supplied by Caroline 
Borton's file, the New York Meetings' Advancement committees, Philadelphia's Advancement 
Committee and by word of mouth. 


It happened that at this time Robert Lydecker, the son of a member of a Brooklyn Meeting, 
was taking violin lessons from a Miss Cornelia Shaw, who, with her sister Nellie Shaw, 
conducted a kindergarten at 41 The Crescent, Montclair. Robert noticed that his teacher wore 
a small gold cross. With boyish curiosity, he asked if she were a Catholic. She responded that 
she was not, but was a Quaker. Robert reported this to his mother, who went to see the 
Shaws and was impressed by the possibilities of the kindergarten rooms as a place to hold a 
Friends Meeting for Worship. Helen Johnson and Lucy Milburn still remember the excitement 
generated by Mary Lydecker's phone call and the thrill of visiting the rooms with her; noting 
too that they were centrally located, near to public transportation, that there was plenty of 
parking space, and finally that arrangements might be made to rent the rooms for Sunday 
morning Meeting. 


After inspection by the authorized committee, a called Meeting for Business was held on 
September 12th, 1925. Arrangements were made to rent the rooms and to hold the first 
Meeting for Worship and First Day School at 11 A.M. on October 4th. 


Montclair Meeting was born! 


THE FIRST YEARS 


"41 The Crescent" offered one large kindergarten room, with a fireplace, a hall and two small 
rooms off the hall. Folding chairs were needed and it was decided to purchase 18, but this 
was made unnecessary by a donation from C. Marshall Taylor, who thereupon left to spend a 
year in Chicago, announcing that he'd "look us up when he came back and see how we made 
out." 


The first few First Days, it is interesting to note, the children used the large room and the 
adults were seated in the hall and its "small extensions." But adult attendance swelled and 
swelled, and after a few weeks it was found more satisfactory to use the small rooms for 
classes, divided into "big children and little tots," with the grownups meeting in the large 
room. Since it was necessary that the First Day School be conducted simultaneously with 
Meeting for Worship, the pattern was set up of having the children join their parents for the 
last fifteen minutes of worship period. 


On the 9th of December, 1925, those Friends who had shown great interest in the new 
Meeting met at the Johnson home. By this time several requests for membership had been 
received and it was necessary "to consider how best to form an organization and become 
affiliated with our respective Quarterly and Yearly Meetings." 


"Clarence W. Smith spoke of the desire of Newark Meeting to cooperate in any way possible 
and members of Montclair expressed their appreciation of the sympathetic understanding 
and helpfulness shown by Newark Meeting." BUT "Since that Meeting represents one branch 
of the Society only, and Montclair Meeting both branches...it was thought wiser to have no 
actual connection with Newark, but to apply to both the Orthodox and Hicksite Quarterly 
Meetings in New York for permission to establish a Monthly Meeting to be known as the 
Montclair Monthly Meeting and entitled to representation in both branches." 


The minutes for this period, signed mostly by "Caroline Borton, Secretary Pro-Tem," mention 
arrangements for further use of 41 The Crescent for parties; social hours; a box lunch 
following a Meeting for Worship, attended by a committee from Westbury Quarterly Meeting; 
a collection of clothing and toys by the First Day School. A concern was brought by Plainfield 
Meeting "that the Montclair Meeting apply for appointment to the Plainfield-Manasquan Half- 
Yearly Meeting," but it was felt better to confine our applications to the two New York 
Quarterly Meetings, representing both branches of Friends. Westbury Quarterly Meeting was 
the first to respond with an enthusiastic commendation of our desire to be a "United Meeting" 
and to wish us success in our effort. More chairs were ordered. An exchange of Friendly 
periodicals was set up. And, on February 9th, 1926, Hubert T. Richardson was appointed the 
first Clerk of the Meeting; with Alan Johnson, Assistant Clerk; Harold Orvis, Treasurer; Caroline 
Borton, Secretary; and Madelon Mercer, Recorder. Also several committees were formally 
named. 


Another problem was posed at this February gathering, for the Shaws were leaving the 
kindergarten, raising the question of where to meet the following year. Dorothea Carter 
Davis, the daughter of the owner of the house, was present, and to the surprise and joy of all 
she announced that she was planning to take over the kindergarten, that she was a member 
of Swarthmore Meeting and would gladly continue to rent the rooms with the use of a much 
needed additional room on the second floor for the expanding First Day School. Another 
miracle of coincidence to be thankful for! 


From the minutes of these months: "The Treasurer's report shows a balance of 41 dollars and 
47 cents." "It was felt that greater care should be given to the naming of Overseers...and a 
Committee on Ministry and Counsel than for other committees." "...a sign be made to display 
on First Days and an announcement put in the Montclair Times." "A gift by Ellen Dawson of 
books and a picture of Elizabeth Frey reading to the prisoners." 


"The Joint Committee appointed by the Twentieth Street and Westbury Quarterly Meetings 
met with us in a special session on First Day 3/26/1926...with other New York Friends, not of 
the Committee, but also having a concern for our spiritual welfare.... Throughout both 
meditation and business of the meeting, the guidance of our Heavenly Father was marked 
among us, and a spirit of unity and forbearance prevailed.... Benjamin Doane pointed out that 
certain parts in the Discipline of the New York Twentieth Street Friends would prevent at the 
present time their accepting Montclair as proposed in the original application to Quarterly 
Meetings. 


"Two counter suggestions to our application were given...one, that we would organize as a 
corporate body under the laws of New Jersey, and that those Friends desiring to belong to a 
Yearly Meeting apply individually to either Fifteenth Street or to Twentieth Street for 
membership with them. The other suggestion was that we become an Indulged Meeting, 
bearing the indulgence of both parent Meetings, but not strictly a part of their organization. 


"The Meeting felt strongly that its strength depends greatly upon its unity, and confidence 
was expressed that in waiting upon the Lord, at his bidding the way will be made clear to us." 


In April Montclair wrote reports to both Quarterly Meetings, and sent members to speak to 
the reports. And in May, 1926, John Cox, Jr., presented to the Meeting on behalf of the Joint 
Committee of the Westbury and Twentieth Street Quarterly Meetings a suggestion for the 
business organization of the Monthly Meeting in the form of a Declaration by Montclair 
Monthly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends. 


The following paragraphs are taken from the declaration dated May 4, 1926: 


"We, the subscribers hereto, hereby unite ourselves in a Christian body to be known as the 
Montclair Monthly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends. 


"This action is taken in the conviction that our Meeting for Worship, held at 41 The Crescent, 
Montclair, New Jersey, has proven an opportunity for Christian service, and that our Heavenly 
Father has endowed it with a measure of the Divine Spirit. We find ourselves further united 
because of common religious ideals and because we have shared Christian experiences... 


"Our business meeting shall be conducted after the manner of Friends, all decisions being by 
general consent as ascertained by the Clerk. 


"Membership with us shall be granted to all Friends who desire to unite with us. It shall also 
include those, not already members of the Society of Friends, who endeavor to live by the 
Indwelling Spirit and who share our Christian beliefs and ideals. 


"Those who are members of another Monthly Meeting...may retain their membership in the 
Monthly Meeting where that membership is recorded. Furthermore, we hope that our 
Monthly Meeting shall bear the indulgence of all Friends, and especially of the Westbury and 
New York Twentieth Street Quarterly Meetings, upon whom we have relied for sympathy and 
spiritual assistance." 


On the ninth day of Fifth Month (May 9th), 1926, articles of incorporation were signed by the 
following persons "On behalf of the Montclair Monthly Meeting of the Religious Society of 
Friends: 


HERBERT C. PETTY 

RUSSELL B. HOBSON 

LUCY KARR MILBURN 
RICHARD P. MILBURN 
MALCOLM C. W. TOMLINSON 
MARGARET E. TOMLINSON 
ANNE MILLER 

MADELON MERCER 

ERNEST M. BLISS 

HAROLD J. TURNER 

HAROLD H. ORVIS 

LEORA C. ORVIS 

ARTHUR B. TURNER 

ANNA A. TURNER 

MARION F. COOK 

HARRIET K. WARING 

VAN VECHTEN WARING 
DOROTHEA CARTER DAVIS ELI HARVEY 
EDITH JAMES HARVEY 
HELEN DILLISTIN JOHNSON 
ALAN JOHNSON 

LYDIA CHENEY RICHHARDSON 
HUBERT T. RICHARDSON 
MINNIE S. KARR 
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DOROTHY KINKAID HADAWAY 
GEORGE H. STICKNEY 

MINNIE MAE H. STICKNEY 
MARY CARPENTER LDECKER 
FREDERICK A. LYDECKER 
BLANCHE NEILD BOCKIUS 
CHRIS BOCKIUS 

CAROLINE G. BORTON 

NELLIE M. SHAW 

CORNELIA M. SHAW 


These Friends, with their minor children and a few who were unable to sign at that time*, 
constitute the Charter Members of Montclair Meeting. 


*(Gertrude Burhans, Loring P. Crosman, Florence H. Crosman, Roger Davis, Florence Jones 
Gardner, Maria Parry Hardy, Elizabeth Hobson, Joseph S. Parry, Lydia Parry, Edgar Quimby, 
Ernest Sanger, Esther Borton Sanger, William W. Stapler, Ethe! Mead Stapler, Meta L. Waring, 
Wordsworth and Louise Williams) 


This list will surprise many, for some of our firm Supporters were not ready to take the 
plunge, even though they could have, with dual membership, avoided breaking the old ties 
and yet become full members of Montclair. Nor did all these charter members continue to be 
ardent Friends through the years. But to them goes the honor of pioneering the Meeting that 
was to pave the way toward the uniting of the two New York Yearly Meetings. 


The momentous years of organization culminated during September, 1926, when the 
Meeting was incorporated under the laws of New Jersey. 


The minutes now are full of business, in the ordinary manner - committee reports, 
applications for membership, plans for service of various kinds. 


The year 1927 saw the setting up of a discussion group by Friends in the Maplewood area. 
The Newsletter was started and also a sewing group. The Quaker Ladies Circle was named 
after the group that had met during World War |. The minutes tell us that it "was organized to 
take up definite work for charitable institutions and needy individuals and that they were at 
present engaged in sewing for the Passaic General Hospital." The Quaker Ladies have been 
sewing ever since, usually on the first and third Tuesday of each month. For many years now 
the finished articles have been delivered to The Friends Work Room in New York City and 
then forwarded to the American Friends Service Committee in Philadelphia. The Quaker 
Ladies are also responsible for the handsome braided rug in the reception room. They sewed 
diligently all one summer, under the direction of Esther Sanger, and some of us can still pick 
out the clothes that went into it. The black wool came from dress suits donated by certain 
members who had grown weightier than they once were. Names are here withheld. 


The Quaker Ladies later took on the responsibility for such dinners as were held by the 
Meeting, especially those which came to be established Quarterly Meeting events. 


In the minutes of December 1927 we find mention of "other unattached Meetings as have 
been started in New Brunswick and Englewood," and of a concern for visitation with them. 
Later on, in 1928, small groups of Friends meeting in Ridgewood and Leonia and "other points 
in North Jersey" are mentioned, and there is a Suggestion that in "inviting these friends to 
visit us, Montclair should avoid conveying any paternalism." 


Nineteen twenty eight was indeed an important year for Montclair. Throughout the winter of 
1927-28, Montclair members regularly attended meetings of the two New York Quarterly 

Meetings. A small contribution of money was also made in that "certain of our members, now 
supporting Montclair, are not contributing as generously as formerly to their home Meetings." 


During this winter also there was much discussion as to Montclair's independent status and 
relationship to the Religious Society of Friends as a whole. There was still pressure to join one 
or the other of the New York Yearly Meetings, but Montclair's attitude remained as "that of a 
child who would consider going home to live when the divorced parents came together." 


In the spring came the big question of sending an epistle to the New York Yearly Meetings 
which, for the first time in a hundred years, were to meet in joint session in the last week of 
May. A committee was appointed to meet with representatives of the Five Years and 


General Conference Meetings to "consider what action, if any, should be taken in 
presenting...the proposal that Montclair Meeting be recognized as a Monthly Meeting under 
New York Quarterly Meeting and Westbury Quarterly Meeting jointly, and through them 
reporting to the New York Joint Yearly Meeting." 


The epistle, or statement, as found in pages 44-46 of Volume | of the Minute Books, follows: 


"Two and a half years ago, in Tenth Month 1925, Friends in and about Newark united to form 
the Montclair Friends' Meeting. Years were spent on the part of those deeply concerned in 
preparing our meeting, and because the problems which confronted the founders were 
individual in character, Montclair Meeting has been formed on a somewhat unique physical 
structure. 


"We feel, however, that in spirit we stand on common ground with all Friends, and that the 
motives which inspired the early seekers in the Quaker faith, are essentially our aims. 
Although the differences which arose between Friends a hundred years ago are chiefly of 
historical significance, we recognize that there are certain differences among us in our 
religious beliefs. However, the important things with us are that we enjoy together in our 
meetings for worship a mystical expression with god, and that our spirit is in unison. 


"We are individually conscious of the great need among us for personal communication with 
our Heavenly Father. We recognize that today instead of being persecuted for our Faith we 
are so enveloped in the present social and economic structure that it is difficult for the spirit 
to find its true expression in our lives. The Christian Church today lacks strength, because it 
depends for its inspiration on the religious experience of its pastor or a small group, rather 
than the whole congregation. With this in mind we observe the early simplicity in our 
meetings for worship that we may be more receptive to the high calling of Christ Jesus. 


“Our meetings for worship are well attended, sometimes there being fifty Friends present, 
although about half that number are regular attenders. Some of us are members of other 
Friends' Meetings, but until Montclair was founded, attended other churches, or did not attend 
regularly any church, lacking a local Friends' Meeting. A third group of us has become Friends 
through fellowship with the meeting, although not previously identified with the Society of 
Friends. Coming together as we have from different communities, and for the most part not 
previously acquainted with each other, we have been blessed with a unity of spirit, which 
bespeaks a common faith very fundamental in character. 


"We enjoy in our meetings considerable vocal expression, although we could wish that the 
ministry were borne by a larger number f Friends. Some of us find difficulty in giving 
expression to messages we have for the meeting, but it is felt that through prayer and a 
deeper sense of individual responsibility in the ministry, this reticence may be obviated. One 
of our greatest sources of inspiration has been the visits to Montclair of Friends from other 
meetings. Not only have their messages been welcome but we feel they bring us into closer 
fellowship with the Society as a whole. May we take this opportunity to extend a most cordial 
invitation to each one present at this Joint Yearly Meeting session to meet with us at 
Montclair? 


"All of the business of the meeting is vested in our Monthly Meeting, which meets on the 
second fourth-day of the month. As we do not belong as yet to a Quarterly Meeting, our 
Monthly Meeting feels at present the lack of correlation to other Meetings of the Society, 
although we have regularly sent representatives to the New York and Westbury Quarterly 
Meetings, who have reported to our Monthly Meeting the activities of these Friends. 


"National and international problems are discussed in our business meeting with keen 
interest, and often with wide difference of opinion. We are being kept quite closely in touch 
with the work of the American Friends Service Committee, and the National Council for the 
Prevention of War. We recognize the need today of keeping closely in touch with national 
issues, and following a discussion of a particular problem, we have appointed one of our 
number to make a study of the matter and report back to the meeting. 


"One of the principal reasons for the formation of the meeting was the need for a First-Day 
School for our children. It was felt by the parents that the ideals of Quakerism should be 
imparted in First-Day School to our children and this has been one of our most important 
works. A few of the older children attend the Meeting regularly, and others are divided into 
classes. This year we have been studying "Finding God," edited by the General Conference of 
Philadelphia Meeting. The older class has been studying a course on Bible stories. 
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"Another activity in which we are keenly interested is the ladies' social and working group. 
This past year they have met on an all day meeting once a month at various homes and 
have spent the time sewing for the orphans of the school of Daniel and Emily Oliver in Syria. 


"The work of our Secretary, Caroline Borton, is important. Friends are kept in constant touch 
with the activities of the Meeting through a monthly Letter edited by our Secretary. In 
addition to an itinerary of the activities of our group, the Letter generally carries a spiritual 
message from one of our group. The message is appreciated by many Friends in New Jersey 
who are united with us in spirit, but live too far away to attend meetings. A special point is 
made to keep in touch with all those who have expressed interest in us, or to whom we feel 
we may be of service. 


"In closing our report to the Joint Yearly Meeting, we desire to emphasize the concern we 
have for Friends in New Jersey, and to express to you our conviction that we are beginning a 
great Christian endeavor here. There are many meetings in the northern part of the state 
which, though small in numbers, give evidence of the spirit of Quakerism being present here. 
It is our hope that we may go out to these groups, and be a source of strength to them, and 
they to us, and that we may go forward together in Christian work." 


This epistle is followed in the minute book by excerpts from the Yearly Meeting minutes, 
dated Fifth Month, 1928, with the recommendations approved. 


1. That the Joint Yearly Meeting recognize the established fact that the Montclair Friends 
are a Monthly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends. 

2. That the Joint Yearly Meeting leave the said Montclair Monthly Meeting at liberty to 
establish itself as a Quarterly Meeting, reporting as such to either one or both of the 
New York Yearly Meetings in such a way as it may choose." 


MEMORIES OF THE EARLY YEARS 


These are the facts as they developed during the period from April 1925 to June 1928. But we 
have been asked for memories. It is hard to know where to begin recording these human 
touches. Perhaps we should start with the recollection of one old-time, who has said: "It is 
difficult to name all who were active for the good of the Meeting. It would be a long list, but it 
seemed that everyone was eager to do his part, and more, if possible." We can point up the 
wide variety of contribution. 


"Every Meeting for Worship seemed to produce some good message." Our very first speaker 
at The Crescent was Mary Lydecker, whose text was short, - "Do not be a slave because you 
cannot say 'No'." Few of us had been regularly attending silent meeting for some time, and 
we were afraid of ourselves, but the messages came. And of course the many visitors from 
other Meetings helped immensely. 


"We wondered at first whether a Unitarian type Hicksite and an Orthodox from Five Years 
Meeting really could worship alongside each other, but they did." 


"Remember how we started with the chairs facing the end of the room, then changed them 
to a semi-circle facing the fireplace!" The Hobson family supplied the wood for the fires that 
burned cheerfully in the winter, and many a message was inspired through contemplation of 
those fires. During the years at The Crescent, the love for the fireplace grew, and when our 
present building was planned a fireplace was included; this in spite of the contention of some 
that we might be in danger of being considered fire-worshipers. It is interesting to note that 
now there are many Meeting Houses with fireplaces, scattered all across the country. Were 
we the first, and can they all be traced back to our kindergarten? 


"Remember those wonderful parties we used to have - and Loring Crosman's recitations, his 
impersonations; the costume parties, the Shipwreck Party with Caroline Borton in a grass 
skirt and Marshall Taylor in a bathrobe, the School Days Party with Harvey Haines as Little 
Lord Fauntleroy!" 


Members of the Meeting were much given to hiking in the early days, both as First Day 
School class units and in family style. On Saturdays and holidays we would "walk the pipe line" 
from Great Notch to the river and back, and end with a picnic at the Hobson place. There 
were hikes up Windbeam and Wanaque High Point near Midvale, to Terrace Pond, and along 
the Appalachian trail at Branchville. Was life more leisurely then, or was the countryside 


nearer? The Annual Picnic, after a few experimental years elsewhere, settled down asa 
Turner Orchard affair, with Harold Turner's tractor ride the event of the day. Picnics are still 
held yearly, but now there are several different hosts. 


In the fall of 1926 our First Day School girls dressed a doll and sent it to Japan, as their 
contribution to an international interchurch program. The Japanese doll in the case in the 
community room came back as a return gift from children in Hokkaido, Japan. The doll's history 
is in the case with her. 


First Day School boys formed a committee to place and to put away the chairs used in the 
Meeting. The first award for perfect attendance went to Frederick Lydecker, Jr. By 1928 the 
First Day School had spilled over, and extra rooms were borrowed in a truly neighborly 
Baptist church. 


Ellen Dawson was a member of Newark Meeting who took great interest in the establishment 
of the united Meeting at Montclair. She moved to Florida before the Meeting was truly 
organized, so never transferred her membership but she left to us a beautiful engraving of 
Elizabeth Frey that hangs in the reception room, and also many books of Quaker interest. 
Perhaps this could be called the start of our library, now outgrowing the beautiful room which 
is in a Sense a memorial to Harold Turner, who gave the knotty pine for its finishing. 


The minutes will show the decision to start a Building Fund, but they will not put life into the 
"41 Players," an intrepid group headed by Helen Haines as manager. Several plays were 
presented, and the proceeds put into the Building Fund. Loring Crosman starred in "The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back"; Dwight Michener in "The Servant in the House." Records of 
other shorter plays, and programs, giving names of the supporting casts are preserved, along 
with other mementos, in Helen Haines' Scrap Books which are now in the Library. 


THE MEETING COMES OF AGE 


In November 1928 a special meeting was named to work out the details of establishing a 
Quarterly Meeting, in accordance with Yearly Meetings' recommendation. This committee 
reported back in December, recommending that "the first Quarterly Meeting be held 
immediately following the Monthly Meeting to be held Third Month 13th, 1929"... and that "for 
the purpose of organizing a Quarterly Meeting, all members of the Monthly Meeting present 
should be considered as representatives of the Quarterly Meeting; Quarterly Meeting at that 
time to select its officers." 


Later, Leonia Friends were invited to consider becoming a Monthly Meeting in this new 
Quarter, but nothing came of it. 


Thus All Friends Quarterly Meeting was set up, with just one member Meeting. After a long 
discussion, Carolena Wood suggested the name "All Friends," because "All Friends was what it 
really was." 


For some months following the acceptance of Montclair by both Yearly Meetings, the minutes 
record transfers of membership from old established Meetings to which many Montclair 
members still belonged. A good deal of dual membership persisted, however, setting a 
precedent which has become difficult to break. The Meeting was founded on fellowship, and it 
is had to insist that statistics are a weightier concern than fellowship. 


THE EDWARD R. PIERSON FUND 


The minutes of 1929 and 1930 are full of mentions of "the Building Fund" and a permanent 
home for Montclair Meeting. 


The Edward R. Pierson fund is first mentioned in the Minutes for May 1931, where we find 
"Marshall Taylor presented a letter from Dr. Henry M. Woolman and Clarence W. Smith, telling 
of a gift of thirty thousand dollars left by Edward R. Pierson for the purpose of buying land and 
building a meeting house. Also a further sum to be used for educational purposed. These gifts 
are available for our use and will be turned over to us after fulfilling the legal requirements of 
acceptance." Perhaps it is well to tell here something of the background of this gift. 


As noted at the start, for many years prior to the organization of Newark Meeting there had 
been no Friends Meeting in New Jersey north of Plainfield. Newark Meeting was pioneered by 
the Advancement Committee of Friends General Conference. The series of public forums 
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which Newark sponsored were well attended. During this period and after the recognition of 
Newark Meeting as a part of Plainfield and Rahway Half Yearly meeting many persons in the 
area learned about Quakers. Among those who attended and later joined Newark Meeting 
was Edward R. Pierson. When he died, he left his sizable estate for the use of Friends, with 
the sole determination as to its use left to two trustees: Henry Woolman, who never joined 
Montclair Meeting, and Clarence W. Smith, who was active in Montclair from the beginning 
and who brought his membership from Newark in July 1928. 


This large gift from Edward R. Pierson had been withheld until Montclair should prove itself and 
until a truly earnest effort had been made toward the financing of a building, with no windfalls 
in prospect. Now the gift furnished funds necessary to proceed with the building of our 
meeting house. Part of the fund was used outright for building purposes. Capital from the 
Educational part of the Fund was lent to the Meeting for building purposes. This was paid back 
over the years, with interest. Interest from this Pierson Education Fund is still furnishing 
scholarship aid to members of our Quarter and also assisting in other educational projects. 


THE MEETING HOUSE 


The minutes from 1930 and 1931 are replete with reference to the building project. Herbert 
C. Petty was the tireless chairman of the Building Committee. First came the selection of a 
lot, which must be centrally located, near public transportation, convenient for attendance by 
automobile to Friends scattered over most of Essex County, and also from Passaic, Bergen, 
Union and Hudson Counties. There was a strong feeling, too, that the site should be at a point 
where there were not several well established churches. We remembered our meeting in 
the temple and the hymn singing next door. Also we hoped to attract people from the 
neighborhood. (When the meeting house was finally opened, a neighborhood boy who had 
side-walk-superintended its building, greeted Friends at the door. He became an enthusiastic 
member of the First Day School and later of the Meeting.) 


In December 1931 the Meeting authorized the purchase of the land at the corner of Park 
Street and Gordonhurst Avenue in Upper Montclair. The considerable delay in the decision to 
buy this land was due to the conviction of a few Friends who felt that Glen Ridge offered a 
better location. The matter was tabled over and over, in the manner of Friends, to avoid any 
feeling that the majority was forcing its decision upon a small minority. Those opposed to the 
purchase finally voluntarily withdrew their objections, and the building project could go 
forward. 


In February 1932 the Meeting approved the Building Committee's selection of Walter Price of 
Philadelphia as architect. At the Monthly Meeting in May, the building contract was let to 
Milton W. Young of Overbrook, PA. 


And on June 16th ground was broken, with Russell B. Hobson lifting the first shovel-full of earth. 


The cornerstone was laid on the afternoon of October 22nd, 192, with appropriate ceremony. 
Sealed in the box in the cornerstone are: 


1. A list of members of Montclair Meeting as of that date; a list of the signers of the 1926 
declaration; a copy of the first Newsletter; and a picture of 41 The Crescent where we 
had met for so many years. (Placed by Alan Johnson, Chairman of Overseers) 

. A list of children enrolled in the First Day School. (Placed by Anne Milburn) 

. Asummary of notable events in the history of Montclair Meeting extracted from the 
minutes; a list of Officers and Committees; copies of the Friends Intelligencer, The 
American Friend, The Friend (Philadelphia) and the Friend (London); and a paragraph on 
William Penn. (Placed by Thomas H. Haines, Clerk of the Meeting) 

. A photograph of the Breaking Ground Ceremony. (Placed by Russell Hobson) 

. The Friendly Trail. (Placed by Caroline Borton) 

. Copies of the addresses delivered by Clarence W. Smith and Herbert C. Petty on this 
occasion. 

7. Aminute from Daniel Batchellor from Washington, D. C.'s new independent Meeting. 

8. The Program of the ceremony. (All placed by Helen H. Haines, the chairman of the 

event) 


WN 


ous 


Much of the furniture for the Meeting House came from the American Friends Service 
Committee's Self-Help Program at Morgantown, West Virginia, where unemployed miners 
were taught furniture making. It turned out that this furniture constituted a "sample-room" 
that made many more sales for the Self-Help Program. 
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The first Meeting for Worship was held in the new Meeting House on December 4th, 1932. 
Many Friends from other Meetings came that day to worship and to help dedicate the new 
home of Montclair Friends. On the 9th of December there was a dinner and kitchen shower, 
skillfully managed in spite of the fact that the builders were not yet through. The invitations 
read: 


LET'S CELEBRATE! 
The house is complete, 
The kitchen and all. 
A dinner we'll serve 
To you whom we call. 
A shower is needed 
The kitchen to fill, 
So dinners hereafter 
May be given at will. 
The price of the dinner 
Fifty Cents 


The first Monthly Meeting to take place in the Meeting House was held December 14th, 1932. 
An Adult Class for Bible study was started, to meet in the Library at 10:30 A.M., while the 
children of the First Day School held their joint assembly and hymn-sing in the community 
room. Christmas Day was celebrated with a carol service and pageant. 


The Quaker Ladies began to use the Meeting House on the regular sewing days, acquiring 
sewing machines and other equipment. Forum meetings, preceded by teas, flourished under 
the chairmanship of Howard Kershner. That the choice of site of the Meeting House was most 
fortunate was soon indicated by the attendance of many people from the neighborhood, 
several of whom subsequently joined the Meeting. 


When the Building Committee's task was complete, it was replaced by a House and Grounds 
Committee. Anna Turner was the first chairman, and continued in that office for many years. 
When she finally turned the responsibility over to another, she remained on the committee 
as one of its most valued members. 


The Library gradually filled with books, to the point where its shelves are now no longer 
adequate. The Children's Library, established by Dorothea Davis in memory of Jarvis Carter 
Davis (a loyal member of our First Day School) has also grown with the years. Montclair 
Meeting House was busy. The Meeting had matured. 


POST SCRIPT 


Since this paper is prepared at the request of the Meeting to be "a history of the 
establishment of Montclair Meeting," we feel that this is an appropriate place to stop. Minutes 
are available for future historians. There is a complete file of Newsletters in the Library, to be 
read if not borrowed. One of our most exciting events — the Hiroshima Project-is fully 
documented and in the Library. (It is regretted that no one took over and kept up Helen 
Haines' Scrap Book.) 


Montclair Meeting grew up when it settled into its own Meeting House, widening its activities 
as the way opened. The Meeting at Ridgewood, under the care and guidance of Montclair, 
was Started in 1936. In 1939, when it became the Ridgewood Monthly Meeting and added a 
second Meeting to our Quarter, All Friends Quarterly Meeting too came of age. 


The "early days" of our United Meeting were over. 
(This history was written by Lucy Milburn and first published in 1960). Her dedication to the 


task and the hours of time she gave to it for research, writing and editing made its 
preparation and publication possible. 
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A RETROSPECTIVE REFLECTION ON MONTCLAIR 
MONTHLY MEETING OF THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS OFFERED UPON THE CELEBRATION OF ITS 
75TH ANNIVERSARY OCTOBER 18, 2003 


Anthropologists are mostly interested in what people do and Say, in how they live, and in 
capturing their animating culture or spirit, as embodied in individuals and/or communities, and 
as reflected in day to day practices and activities. In putting together this talk, then, | had on 
my anthropologist’s hat. In wearing that hat, | chose to do what anthropologists do - talk to 
and observe people in an attempt to capture our “collective memory.” | did this bearing in 
mind that before history was written down and “events” were converted into “facts,” most 
history was oral. Thus, there is a very thin line between history and anecdote; at least at the 
grassroots level of things, where most of us live our lives. The other kind of history, the 
“official” history of books, facts, and archives, is history of another order. Both the French 
philosopher Michel Foucault, and American anthropologist Clifford Geertz, remind us that 
there is the “official knowledge” of the elites, and, then there is the “local knowledge” or 
“subjugated knowledge” of those whose voices been muted by the “official” written account. 
We need only call to mind the story of Christopher Columbus’s “discovery” of America to 
know what | am talking about here. Is it not both interesting and curious that it should fall to 
Christopher Columbus to let millions of Native Americans know what apparently they did not 
already know - that they did not exist - until he “discovered” them? 


My aim tonight is not to give the “official” history of Montclair Friends Meeting, but rather to 
provide a glimpse of its life as seen through the eyes those of those who embody its life and 
spirit - | mean, of course; all us. In so doing, | wish to express my deep gratitude to all of 
those Friends and attenders, past and present, who took the time and care to share your 
memories, dreams, and reflections with me. This made easy and pleasurable my role as the 
Meeting’s resident anthropologist, to take what each of you contributed, combine it with what 
| have observed as a member of this community, and 

then to weave into some sort of coherent whole, a means by which we might show and see 
ourselves as a community, to ourselves and to others. It is both my privilege and honor to 
provide this retrospective of the past 75 years of Montclair Friends Meeting, or what Kay and 
Corwin Drake refer to as the “Life of the Meeting,” and for this |am very grateful. 


Looking back at Anne Spencer’s report of Montclair Meeting’s 50th Anniversary Celebration 
held in May 1976, and entitled “A Procession of Friends,” she writes that “One of the themes 
which was struck over and over was of the Meeting as a family. Another theme was that of 
Friends’ outreach into the community.” Twenty five years later, | think it is safe to say these 
themes still reflect the “Life of the Meeting” as much today as they did back then (Spencer 
1976). Looking back on their 35 years as members of this community, the Drakes, too, still 
see these themes as an aspect of our animating 

spirit. “We have always seen the Meeting as an extended family..we were fortunate to find 
loving and respected elders in the Meeting with the Strattons, the Bishops, the Adams’s, the 
Platts, the Whealdons, the Millourn’s, the McClure’s, and others” (Drake, K. & C. 10/02/03). 


In a recent letter written by former member Charles Lane, in relation to the celebration that 
gathers us here tonight, he writes on behalf of he and his wife Marga: “We unite with you‘ as 
you honor those who founded Montclair Meeting as an “‘All Friends” meeting — neither 
Hicksite nor Orthodox — but a United Meeting. They were about 27 years ahead of the rest of 
New York Yearly Meeting” (Lane, Charles. 

9/24,2003). Almost in anticipation of what is now commonly referred to in theological circles as 
the “Theology of Pluralism,” | think Charles captures one aspect of the “ethos” of Montclair 
Friends Meeting-its openness to religious and theological diversity. Heterodoxy may even be 
more apt a word to describe what | mean by theological diversity. Yet, by whatever word we 
may name it, | think it would be difficult for any of us to deny that it is one of the defining 
characteristics of our Meeting’s life and spirit. 


As a Quaker community, that openness to theological diversity began in May 1928 - the 
historic moment to which Charles Lane refers. “Nineteen twenty eight was indeed an 
important year for Montclair,” Lucy Milburn writes in her Founding and Early History of 
Montclair Monthly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends (1960:14). It was then that the 
Joint Yearly Meeting of Orthodox and Hicksite Friends, meeting together themselves for the 
first time in almost a hundred years, (Milbum 1960:14), recognized Montclair Friends as a 
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Monthly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, and as being at liberty to establish itself 
as a Quarterly Meeting, reporting either to the Orthodox or Hicksite Yearly Meetings, or both 
(Milbum 1960:18). 


Since the ethos of any community does not spontaneously manifest out of thin air, nor its 
direction travel in a straight line, one way to capture a sense of its spirit is by exploring what 
led up to its coming into existence. Before there was Montclair Monthly Meeting as we know 
it today, there was the General Conference group, which met on 13th Avenue in Newark, and 
there was the Quaker Ladies Circle, which met regularly in Montclair (Miloum 1960:14). 
Between these two groups eventually there was enough of a nucleus of Friends, so that in 
June of 1925 a meeting was held in Newark “to consider the advisability of building a 
Meetinghouse in the vicinity” (Milbum 1960:6). First attempts were made to meet for Worship 
in East Orange. These, however, proved unsuccessful. Following shortly upon this, Friends 
were made aware of a nearby site in Montclair where a Miss Cornelia Shaw and her sister, 
Miss Nellie Shaw, ran 21 Kindergarten at 41 The Crescent. There Friends found rooms suitable 
enough to accommodate their needs. 


In her history, Friend Lucy Milbum records the warm memories of those days around the 
fireplace at 41 The Crescent, making one very important connection between that Meeting’s 
life and our own—the central role of the fire to warm, to inspire, and as a means by which 
Friends centered down to Meeting for Worship.(Milburn 1960:119). Recording the 
reminiscences of Friends back then, Lucy writes: 


“Remember how we started with the chairs facing the end of the room, then 
changed them to a semi-circle facing the fireplace!”...many a message was 
inspired through the contemplation of those fires. During the years at The 
Crescent, the love for the fireplace grew, and when our present building was 
planned a fireplace was included; ——this in spite of the contention of some that 
we might be in danger of being considered fire-worshippers. It is interesting to 
note that now there are many Meeting Houses with fireplaces, scattered all 
across the country. Were we the first, and can they all be traced back to our 
kindergarten? (Milburn 1960: 19). 


The 1930s was a time when Montclair Friends set about to find a permanent home becoming 
the recipient of $30,000 toward building a Meetinghouse, as well as additional funds to be 
used for educational purposes, inherited from the estate of Edward R. Pierson, a member of 
Newark Meeting who had recently died. Following upon this and additional fundraising 
activities, in December of 1931, the Meeting authorized the purchase of land at the corner of 
Park Street and Gordonhurst in Upper Montclair, New Jersey. In February 1932, the Meeting 
approved the Building Committee’s selection of an architect. On June 16th with the 
construction contract having been awarded, the ground was broken, with Russell B. Hobson 
lifting the first shovel-full of earth (Milbum 1960:23-24). The cornerstone was laid on the 
afternoon of October 22, 1932” (Milbum 1960:24). 


Fortunately, there are still among us some Friends who personally knew Lucy Milbum, a 
charter member of this Meeting, as well as the second generation of Friends who came 
shortly after her. Friends such as Marjorie and Rowan Whealdon who came in 1934, and Edith 
and Arthur Stratton who came in 1937 (McClure, G. 2003). Through our relationships with 
these Friends, some of us still have a sense of the Meeting’s early life. By way of capturing 
the spirits of some of these elders of our Meeting, permit me to digress for a moment. 


Mary Pinney recalls that in the 60s and 70s, “Meeting for Worship was filled with many 
“weighty speakers,” and that whenever Rowan Whealdon was moved to speak in Meeting 
her children thought he did so “with the Voice of God,” (Pinney 2003). George Seiler 
remembers Arthur Stratton as being similarly grounded in the Spirit. In an M&O meeting with 
Arthur Stratton in the mid-1980s, a fairly complex question of Quaker practice arose. Arthur 
quickly responded by reciting from memory the appropriate passage from “NYYM Faith and 
Practice.” Duly impressed, George asked Arthur, “How 

do you know that so well?,”’ to which David Koch replied, “Because he wrote it!” Martha Jane 
Husick captures the gentle spirit of Edith Stratton, recalling that while washing windows at one 
fall clean up day “a long, long, time ago” Edith shared with her this beautiful stanza from a 
poem by William Herbert Carruth: 


A haze on the horizon, the infinite tender sky, the ripe, rich tint of the cornfields, 
and the wild geese sailing high; and all over upland and lowland, the charm of the 
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goldenrod...Some of us call it Autumn, and some of us call it God (William Herbert 
Carruth). 


Returning to the 1930s, it was also then that the Quaker Ladies began to use 

the Meetinghouse on regular sewing days. Jean Seiler recently wrote a short history of 

this group, tracing its life from the 1930s until it was laid down in the 19905. For Jean, Quaker 
Ladies had many purposes beyond sewing garments. “Even more important, they were a 
source of community building within the Meeting by bringing together the various generations 
of women and young children...The young women and the older women got to know each 
other and learn from each other... forming bonds that strengthened the whole meeting” 
(Seiler, J. 2003). 


In the 1940s, Montclair Friends remained faithful to the Peace Testimony during the troubled 
times of WW Il. Margaret Carne, a Friend from nearby Summit Meeting, wrote to tell me that 
as a child she was among a group of 6 and 7 year old Quaker evacuees who came to the 
United States from Cornwall, England under the auspices of Montclair Meeting. Friends Lydia 
and Hubert Richardson, both members of this Meeting, took it upon themselves to care for 
Margaret while she was here in the United States. The Richardsons kept in contact withher 
parents back in Cornwall, assuring them that she was well. Often they traveled to Butler, Nj, 
where Margaret was staying with her grandmother, to bring her home with them. In the 
1960s, when Margaret visited with the Richardsons at their home in Bemardsville, they told 
her they had considered asking to take Margaret to live with them, “intuiting (rightly),” 
Margaret adds, that her grandmother found her a burden.” Margaret Came also has vivid 
memories of the central role that both music and theater played in the lives of Montclair 
Friends at the time. Recalling a performance at the Meetinghouse by a visiting harpist, she 
wrote to me: “I recall quite clearly that evening, the stage, the harp player, and the 
presence of food” (Carne 10/ 13/03). Though we no longer have visiting harp-players giving 
concerts, we do have the sacred harp singers, and we still have the stage, though it is no 
longer in use. Most gratefully, we still have the presence of food. 


Today there are still two Friends present who have firsthand memories of the Meeting in the 
1940s—Judy Hinds and Jack Adams. Judy shared the following memory with me. When Roberta 
and Dick Adams first joined Montclair Meeting in the early 1940s (McClure, G. 2003), there 
was an empty lot in town used by local residents as a Victory Garden. Along with the 
Adams’s, other Meeting members were also involved. They also briefly rented a storefront in 
Watehung Plaza - perhaps to sell some extra 

produce from the Victory Garden. “My mother always would laugh,” Judy recalls, “telling the 
story of them going to the then Montclair Savings Bank—and having the teller say, ‘Do you 
people come in here and make a deposit after every sale?”’ (Hinds 2003). Perhaps those 
who have observed us from without are right when they say we Quakers are “a peculiar 
people”. 


In February of 1942, Herta Rosenblatt joined Montclair Meeting along with her husband Edgar. 
The Rosenblatts first came to the United States in the 1930s fleeing Hitler’s Germany 
(McClure, G. 2003). Because of the very positive experience of being fed and clothed through 
the American Friends Service Committee’s relief work in Germany after WWI, Herta came to 
Friends and to Montclair Meeting knowing that she would find the same generous and healing 
Quaker spirit alive and well among Montclair Friends. 


In the aftermath of WWII, Montclair Friends were actively involved in “The Hiroshima Maidens 
Project” through which a group of young women severely burned by the atomic bomb were 
brought to the Metropolitan area for surgery. “Peg and Walter Bishop were especially 
involved with this,” Judy recalls. She goes on to say that the Meeting was devastated when 
one of ‘our” two women died from complications of the surgery (Hinds 2003). 


One of my favorite stories from Judy about the 1950s, captures our Meeting in an especially 
endearing and funny way. She remembers Roberta Adams telling of the start up of The First 
Day School one year. When Roberta announced to the children in her class that “they were 
going to talk about the life of Jesus,” the children said “Oh, we’re way beyond Jesus” (Hinds 
2003). In the 1950s, Herta Rosenblatt, Lucy Milbum, and Peg Bishop were among those who 
shared wonderful stories with the children. All three published poetry, of which many of us 
have read and still own collections (Hinds 2003; Alger 10/8/03; Drake, K. 10/2/03). 


The 1950s also brought to Montclair Meeting, Madeline, George, and Kit McClure, and Eleanor 
and Stanley Platt. Madeline says that she and Kit came to Meeting with the intent of enriching 
their lives with new experiences, “especially in the world of Quakers” (McClure). 
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Though | myself did not come to Montclair Meeting until the late 1960s when | was 17 years 
old, |can attest to what Madeline means by “being opened to new experiences, especially in 
the world of Quakers.” Not unlike Margaret Came’s experience with the Richardsons, many 
Montclair Friends took me into their care as though was one of their own. Friends such as Lucy 
and Dick Milburn, Roberta Adams, Kay and Corwin Drake, David Koch, and Jim and Margery 
Young taught me, by their example, about loving kindness, self-acceptance, and mutual 
respect—all of which they showed to me in abundance. They encouraged and fed my 
intellectual curiosity, nurtured my Spirituality and opened me up to new experiences, 
“especially of the Quaker world,” as Madeline puts it so well. 


The 1960s brought to Montclair Meeting, the Wagners, the Drakes, the Pinneys, and the 
Davidsons. These were exciting times at Montclair Meeting, reflecting the powerful forces of 
change and social unrest that were afoot in the wider culture and society at large. Montclair 
Friends “shared the songs of social protest from the civil rights movements and antiwar 
movements” (Drake, K&W. 10/02/03). Using contacts that Roberta Adams and Edith Stratton 
made in the community, the Meeting held annual weekends where students were invited 
from International House in NYC and other places for home visits - a project the meeting did 
in partnership with many local African American congregations. Perhaps some of you will 
remember that during this time two African students who participated in this program 
adopted Lucy Milburn as their mother. 


It was also during this time, and on into the early 70s, through a unique AF SC Program, that 
Madeline, George, and Kit McClure opened their home to students from the south. This 
enriched the Meeting’s life as much as it did that of the students (Drake, K&W. 10/2/03). 
During the 60s, Friends also traveled by bus to the March on Washington with African- 
American members of various Montclair Churches. Madeline McClure and Roberta Adams 
were among them (McClure 10/11/03). 


As is often the case during periods of social change or crisis, many interesting people, 
especially the counterculture youth, or “Hippies,” about which Theodore Roszak writes in his 
The Making of a Counterculture (1995 [1968]), sought a way to make sense of the world 
through participating in our Meeting’s life. | must count myself among these “Flower 
Children,” for it was suggested to me at the time by a teacher in the Catholic High School | 
attended, and who picked-up on my “make love not war” philosophy, that perhaps | would be 
“happier” among the Quakers. Even though most of these “Flower Children” did not join or 
stay, it is very much in keeping with the spirit of Montclair Friends to offer hospitality to 
pilgrims on various sorts of spiritual and political journeys, as we so often did in those days. 
While we are always happy to have those who attend Meeting eventually join, it is to our 
credit, | think, that we did not then, nor do we now, have the “compulsion” to convert 
prevalent these days in other religious bodies. Rather, it is very much in keeping with 
Montclair Meeting’s Quaker witness, that we are willing to create a space for others to seek 
for truth where they find it, and to support them on their spiritual journey no matter whey 
they may end up. 


Fortunately, the 1970s brought many current long-time members to Montclair Meeting for the 
first time—Friends such as: Rose Koch (then Rose Franke), Martha Jane Husick, Rae de la 
Cretaz, Linda Hathaway, Ron Ryan, Ann Peters, the Seegers, the Vlaskamps, the Lanes, and 
the Seilers. During the 1970s, there were many interesting activities soonsored by the 
Meeting. Though approached with considerable skepticism and suspicion, | recall Montclair 
Friends being open minded enough to sponsor a talk entitled “Astrology for Friends,” given by 
yours truly at a time when | fancied myself a psychic of sorts. 


“Early in the 1970s, ..male domination of the Civil Rights Movement and the anti-Vietnam 
War organizations, raised a concern about women’s roles,” in those movements, and in 
society in general (McClure, M. 10/06/03). In response, a group of women, many of them 
members of this meeting, met in each other’s apartments for “consciousness raisings.” Many 
of the women were in their 20s, but not all. Actually there were women of all ages involved, 
among them Marga Lane, Beth Leshefka, Bev Taylor,’ Katherine Hill, who was 91 at the time, 
Madeline McClure, and Edith Stratton - all of whom were not in their 20s. Linda Hathaway, a 
Pennsylvania Quaker who sojourned with us for a few years, led the group (McClure, M. 
10/06/03). 


Later in the 1970s, Gertrude Meserve attempted to start a Quaker Singles Group, but it did 
not attract sufficient attention, especially by some of the younger single women in the 
Meeting. Instead, an unofficial alternative arose—a regular gathering of Montclair Quaker 
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women who called themselves “The Fast and Loose Quaker Women.” Some of the charter 
members of the FLQW were: Martha Jane Husick, Joyce Davidson, Rae de la Cretaz, Karen 
Meyers, Susan Rogers, Anne Peters, and Anne Weatherhead (the only non Quaker in the 
group). It was in the 1970s that Montclair Meeting also had its “five minutes of fame,” when 
the beat poet and 60s counterculture guru Allen Ginsberg attended the wedding of Susan 
Epstein to Joe Rogers, held here at the Meetinghouse under the care of Montclair Friends. 


The 1980s was a period of transition for Montclair Meeting. During this time many of our 
beloved elders left us. Some died, while others moved to retirement communities, or away 
from the area. During the 80s, Montclair Friends said tearful goodbyes to Dick Milburn, Rowan 
and Marjorie Whealdon, Edith and Arthur Stratton, Beth and Jack Joyce Davidson, Peg and 
Walter Bishop, and David and Lee Loomis. We also welcomed into our midst Chery! Doehler, 
Sherry Brabham and Jim O’Brien, Richard and Mary Hutchins, Sarah Karl, Mary Pugh Clarke, 
Paula McClure, Jean Dupin, Nancy Case, Claire Simon, and Taylor Eskew. 


Often described as the decade of the “me generation,” in the 80s Montclair Friends 
embraced our peace testimony with a renewed commitment as the Nuclear Disarmament 
Movement came into being. While the 1980s may have been the “me generation” for many 
Americans, we Friends continued to keep our sights on that which joins us all together 
collectively, both in our small community and in the wider-world of, spiritual, social, cultural, 
and political forces. 


Sarah Karl reminded me that it was in 1985, on the morning after Sherry Brabham and Jim 
O’Brien’s wedding, that the Meeting was officially declared a Peace Site. It was also during 
this time that there was some controversy in the Meeting over what was a “Spiritual” 
message and what was a “political” message (Karl 9/25/03). This is a controversy which in 
2003 has still not been resolved. Some Friends remember with nostalgic longing a time when 
the content of our messages were more “Spiritual” and “weighty.” In this regard we are still 
very much on pilgrimage. Yet, we have also grown, and the quality of our worship together 
and the content of our messages better reflects the unity we strive for as Quakers to have 
our inner and outer lives mutually “irradiate” each other, to borrow a word from Quaker 
mystic and theologian Douglas Steere (1971). 


In 1980, when the federal government resumed registration for the draft, Montclair Friends 
responded with counseling, outreach, and the recording of statements of conscience filed 
with the Meeting (Seiler 2003). “Most of the Meeting’s draft counseling and outreach were 
done by George Seiler, and Martha Jane Husick, with Peter Savastano also involved” (Seiler 
2003). 


It was in the 1980s, too, that Montclair Friends engaged, in a more demonstrative way, with 
the theology of pluralism which | mentioned earlier. Prior to this, | think it's safe to say that 
most of us thought of ourselves as lying somewhere along the theological continuum 
between Orthodox (Christocentric) and Hicksite (Universalist) Friends, which was very much 
in keeping with our historical roots as the first All Friends United Meeting. | remember that it 
was in the mid-1980s when Peg Bishop stood up in Meeting for worship exhorting us to kill the 
Buddha or Christ if we met them on the road, echoing George Fox’s exhortation to early 
Friends that, and | paraphrase here: “If you say Jesus 

saith this, and Paul saith that, it matters not. For what canst thou say?” It was also during this 
time that some Montclair Friends began to identify themselves as Buddhist Quakers, Jewish 
Quakers, Hindu Quakers, Catholic Quakers, and even Pagan Quakers. This theological 
pluralism among Montclair Friends reflected what Quaker sociologist Pink Dandelion has 
described as the seemingly post-Christian face of contemporary Quakerism, emerging at the 
time both in England and the United States. Yet, post Christian, Pink Dandelion reminds us, 
should not be misconstrued as a repudiation of our roots in the Christian tradition, or as a 
revisionist stance, but more as the historical place from where we began our journey forth 
into a world that is theologically more complex and global (Dandelion 1996). Bearing this in 
mind, | think Montclair Friends have consistently embodied the Quaker sense that revelation 
is not closed but is ongoing, and that it is the Spirit by which the scriptures were inspired that 
we seek to follow, rather than to be bound by the frozen words of scripture which can never 
adequately capture the Divine Spirit's life and power. 


The 1990s, too, brought many new Friends and attenders to our beloved community. Among 
them are Sydney Young, Susan Bingham, Susan, Rosie and Katie Stillman, Mark Alexander, 
Robert Whitehill, Hank Romanowski, Jim Brittain, Regina Brzek, Liz Kaplan, Jon Katz, Emma 
Spann, Margaret White, and Pat Kenschaft. Many of these Friends and Attenders would 
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assume important roles in the Meeting. As with the arrival of the 1980s, in the 1990s, 
Montclair Friends would say farewell again to those we clearly loved and who meant so much 
to us. 


Judy Hinds has mentioned to me how important she feels it is for us to say names as a way of 
evoking our collective memory. So, let me recite first the names of those Friends who in the 
1990s followed the Light to its eternal source: David Koch and his mother Victoria Koch, 
Roberta Adams, Betty Jean Seeger, and Lucy Milburn, who reached the age of I03 before she 
left us. We would also say goodbye to Friends who left for other parts, their names being just 
as important to invoke: Gertrude Merserve, George, Jean, and Mark Seiler, Charles and 
Marga Lane, and Kendall Kimberland. 


In the 1990s, Montclair Friends dealt with the issues of sexuality and gender, in both 
humorous and serious ways. It was then that Jim Brittain became the Meeting’s first male 
calendar lady. It was also in 1991 that, after much struggle and waiting upon the Light, 
Montclair Friends issued its first minute in support of “same-sex marriage,” though we would 
not refer to it in such blatant terms back then. That first minute paved the way for a more 
definitive one which would follow in the Fall of 2002. It is interesting to note that when 
Montclair Friends came together in 2002 to discern the Spirit’s leading in revising the minute, 
doubts about the validity of marriage as in institution were more vociferously expressed by 
the “straight” Quakers among us, most of whom are happily married, than by the gay and 
lesbian Friends in our community. 


The first three years of the new millennium brought again new Friends and Attenders to our 

Beloved Community. Peggy and Bob Dobbs, Janine Bauer, Michael Baldwin and Uriel Orellana, 
Mary Larsen, Joe Harrison, Rob Garber, Mary Anne Reilly, Ginny and Justine Sanchez, Jennifer 
Budd, and Doug Jardine, are names that stand out in my mind. 


In response to the tragedy of September 11, 2001, Montclair Friends provided again the 
space for both Quakers and members of the wider community to grieve, struggle, and rest in 
the silence of the Divine Presence. In the wake of 9/11 our Meetings for Worship became 
crowded again, as people from many walks of life tried together to make sense out of a world 
that seemed to have gone mad, and the threats of war and violence loomed large in all of 
our lives. 


Just as in the 1960s, when Montclair Friends provided hospitality and space for reflection and 
prayer, as people struggled to makes sense out of the war in Vietnam, the Civil Rights 
Movement, and the urban violence that erupted in the summers of 1967-68, we continue in 
the new millennium to offer hospitality and sanctuary to all those who seek after a way to live 
in the world without war, violence, and hatred, utopian a vision as it may be. And this, 
whether they become Quakers, or Attenders, or not. Again we have also undertaken with 
renewed vigor our witness to the peace testimony. This is evidenced in the support we have 
provided to Carolyn Keyes in the Alternatives to Violence Project work she undertook in civil- 
war torn Burundi, as it is in our local witness for peace in relation to the war in Iraq, and in the 
proposed resumption of counseling those considering making statements of conscience in 
opposition to war. 


Ona happier note, in June 2002, the Meeting joyfully celebrated the marriage of Judy Hinds 
and Starks Lewis under its care. The simplicity of our Quaker weddings was manifest in this 
wondrous occasion. Speaking of weddings, just a few short months afterward, the Meeting 
would unanimously approve a revised Minute on Same-Sex Marriage, echoing, by analogy, 
the voices of the First Day School students back in the 1950s regarding their study of the life 
of Jesus, “Oh, we’re way beyond same-sex marriages.” 


For 75 years, now, Friends, we have witnessed before the Lord, waiting in silence to hear Her 
still small voice, striving to open our hearts to that presence which we believe is constantly 
being born in each and every person we have encountered, from then to now. Hopefully, we 
have yet many more to meet on the road in the years to come. As Quakers, we have striven 
to do so in our own peculiar ways, remaining attentive to the details of our lives, individually 
and as acommunity. For, as Quakers, mindful attention to the Inner Guide is as important to 
us in the small details of our everyday lives as it is in the larger frame of things. In the Spirit of 
the God of Small Things, | close with an example of the loving attention Quakers have been 
known to give to details not unlike the way that Zen monks practice mindfulness while in the 
kitchen as much as in the Zendo. It’s a glimpse of such mindful attention by one of our 
forebears, as shared with me by Judy Hinds. It’s Peg Bishop’s protocol on how to prepare the 
little tea sandwiches which were so popular at many special Meeting functions back in the 
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40s, 50s, and even, as | recall, into the 60s and 70s: 


1. making of the finely chopped fillings (chicken salad, tuna salad, egg salad, cream 
cheese & olives, etc) is farmed out to various Meeting members who bring them to 
the Meetinghouse the day before; 

. crusts are cut off of sandwich breads (i.e. usually the white, square sized slices); 

. the filling-makers and/or additional volunteers spread the fillings on the bottom piece, 
top piece is added & the sandwiches are cut into triangles; 

4. the triangles are laid out on cookie trays, covered with damp linen dish towels & stored 

in the refrigerator; 

5. right before the party, the various filling types of triangles are mixed into 

an arrangement on round silver platters for serving & garnished with sprigs of parsley. 
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